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sold in San Francisco that it contained large quantities of fusel
oil. This was chronicled in the Post and made every saloon
George's enemy.
As champion of the unfortunate and oppressed, the editor's
position demanded physical as well as moral courage. George
kept up his strength by swimming, rowing, and horseback
riding. "When the George family was living out in the Mission,
a suburban part of town, he concluded to buy a horse and
ride to the Post office daily," recounts William Cleveland
McCloskey.16 "It was the most extraordinary piece of horse-
flesh imaginable. Small, bony, angulafr, a veritable old plug.
Henry George certainly was a picture astride that beast, and
many a jibe and joke was held at his expense over the old nag."
He had always been strong and fearless. One night, years
before, when as a printer he had come home late at night, he
found his wife quivering with fright. On that afternoon when
the Chinese laundryman came for his pay he had tried to kiss
her. He was the biggest Chinese she had ever seen, but some-
how she had succeeded in shutting the door. Her husband
quieted her fears. Not until long afterward did he tell her that
alone he had gone to Chinatown and had sought out the laun-
dryman. Delivering a blow powerful enough to knock the
surprised giant flat, and flinging the pay on the sidewalk be-
side the prostrate figure, the enraged husband then stalked out
of the Chinese quarter unmolested.17
Now as editor of the Post this same courage was needed as he
campaigned against the powers of graft and corruption--"the
ring." Month after month he fought for prison reform, for
better food in prison, city hospital, and afinshouse. He pled
the cause of two small boys sent to the "Industrial School."
They had stolen a valuable watch and sold it for two dollars,
with which they bought candy. "It is a sin and a shame/' wrote
George, "that we have no public institution to which children
who fall into crime from want of parental control can be sent
with any hope of reforming them."18
Repeatedly he exposed the wicked methods used in this
so-called reform school where the boys were underfed, inhu-
manly punished, and herded together in a way which turned
those who were potentially good citizens into hardened crimi-
nals. He attacked the cruelty of the superintendent, George F.
Harris, and expressed his humiliation that San Francisco should
permit "the ring to re-elect their friend, the boy-torturer."19